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they plead that their Monroe Doctrine forbids them by
implication to accept the stipulated guarantee.

It is necessary now to consider the argument that
owing to the change of circumstances since 1850 the
United States are no longer bound by the convention of
that year. This is the bold assertion of Mr Elaine. In
one of the most remarkable state papers ever penned1,
he proved to his own satisfaction that the conditions
under which the treaty was made were temporary in
their nature, have long ceased to exist, and can never be
reproduced. He subjected its provisions to an unsparing
analysis, with a view to shew that they involved a virtual
surrender of the canal to the control of Great Britain,
and militated against the claim of the United States to
priority on the American continent. Having thus
heaped together in his indictment a number of most
formidable counts, he proceeded to give notice that his
Government would not consent to perpetuate the treaty
as it stood, but required some essential modifications
to be made in it. He justified his proposals on this
head by a reference to the case of Great Britain, of
whose military and naval establishments along the
route to India he gave a highly coloured sketch. He
then discussed the utility of neutralization, and demon-
strated that it amounted to less than nothing, unless it
was effected by the United States, and by the United
States alone. Finally he set forth the changes he
deemed necessary in the treaty; and it is not surprising
to find that they involved the complete reversal of the
principles embodied in it, and the practical annexation
of the canal to the territory of the Union. As an inte-

1 Mr Blaine to Mr Lowell, Nov. 19, iSSi.    United States, No. i (1882).